INTRODUCTION
may be recalled that Cromwell had no compunction a^
shipping Irish and other prisoners of war to Jam
help in the conquest of that fever-infested island; and that,
further, he despatched thousands of Irish girls and women
to become wives to his transportees.
The living conditions of pioneers in any new and untamed
country must always be harsh and meagre, and while, in
these softer times, we may shudder at the extremities of
hardship and misery endured by the convicts described in
this book, it must be kept in mind that their conditions were
hardly more onerous than those of the free population.
Australia in the eighteen-twenties and eighteen-thirties
was largely unexplored, and the white population were still
severely taxed to win the bare means of existence from its
soil. That the forced labour of the convict population was
only made productive by the use of the lash and other harsh
punishment was natural, but the position of a well-behaved
man was not much worse than that of a seaman, in the navy
or a deck-hand on a clipper* Flogging had been for cen-
turies a method of punishment in both the services, and the
use of the belaying-pin on shipboard was regarded as not
only normal but justifiable. We need not, therefore, fling
ourselves into overmuch emotion over the sufferings of the
convicts of New South Wales as they are recorded in this
book.
The transportation of criminals under which Ralph Rash-
leigh served his sentence worked admirably on the whole.
The men could serve their term, obtain their freedom, re-
ceive a grant of land, and establish themselves as farmers and
squatters, to live a healthier and more useful life than ever
they would have done in the homeland. On the other side
of the sheet is the record of gangs of outlaws and bush-
rangers, of whose practices this book contains a comprehen-
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